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BY THIi WAY 



It is difficult to imagine that even in 

i ^ 

the present times human beings of aver- 
age intelliger.ee would cling to the notion 
that ^progress in any department of 

9 * ^ 

human activity has reached its ultimate 

* 

goal. ’ Yet how many instances of this 
do we meet in practical life ! 

HERE, even in this birth-land of breadth 
of thought and toleration of views, not a 
few powerful sects hold that the ideal of 
spiritual and social progress taught in 
their respective ancienfscripturcs consti- 
tutes the high-water mark of develop- 
ment in those departments ; that nothing 
higher could possibly occur in the nature 
of things in all time. 

Take for instance the notion of some 
of our sects about the Veda. The Veda 
holds within it, in the state ofthe highest 
possible perfection all knowledge, if one 
could hut read between the lines and 
ttnierstand it in the right way ! Naturally 
its teachings on all matters are final, 
there being no room for further evolution. 

BUT it requires only to be mentioned 
to i>e seen that the large body of thought 
which meets us in the later scriptures, 



chiefly in the Upantshads and thcDarsJia- 

nas, represents a higher evolution of the 

Vedic thought. We can almost trace 

the growth link by link. The Ved.a*Js 

all sacrifice and nothing but it. True, 

there are portions of it which have no 
* 

direct bearing to the performance of 
sacrifice, and still others which teach a 
higher form of spirituality, but they are 
not Veda. They are of no authority. 
The only way to use and fulfill them is 
by connecting them with some part of a 
sacrifice, ( M irndmsd^ /. iu / ). 

From this a distinct and unmistak- 
able step higher is taken in the Upahl 
shads. In one of the oldest oft hem. the 
Brihaddranyaka , the opening mantras 
reveal the process of transformation. It 
is an apotheosis of the horse-sacrifice. 
“The Dawn is the head ofthe sacrificial 
horse, the Sun its eye, the Wind its breath, 
and so on. The bloody sacrifice k trans- 
formed into the meditation ofthe Vi?-dt — 
the -Logos. The consciousness of the 
One Self emerging in more or less un- 
developed form in the Veda grows and 
expands, at first slowly, yet unable to 
shake itself free from many of the .karmic 
rites, but surely, till it bursts forth into 




wiakwta 





the supreme grandeur of TatlTvam .Is/, 



The famine-stricken Brahman who 
keeps bod\- and soul together for two 
days by eating the remnants of a dish hf 
impure cereals partaken of by a c ha mi a l a 
elephant-keeper, comes to the sacrifice of 
a king and frightens the performing 
priests with the threat that their heads 
shall fall off if they uttered the mantras 
without knowing the significance thereof. 
The sacrifice comes to a standstill, for 
the priests were learned only in the letter. 
The king appoints the Brahman who 
degraded himself into a chatidala by 
eating the remnants of the food of one, 
as the head-priest. The latter explains 
the full significance of the mantras to the 
other priests, and the sacrifice is success- 
fully performed. (CMndogya, /. io ). 
The lesson is brought home that spirit is 
dll in all, not form. 



THEN comes the other great idea — 
work without desire for reward ’. Mark 
the Lord’s severe deprecation of the 
Vedic Karma- Kanda, in the second chap- 
ter of the Gita. Are hot all these the 
signs of a higher evolution ? 



IT ts u;isv im fiMiibi (o ignore a tnl ilrfv 

the course of Nature theoretically; hut 

it is another matter when il em.;;\s 

practice. An interesting illustration of 

this fact is furnished bv those, w ho, while 

# J 

not believing iti the possibility of the 
evolution of Vedic standards, practical! v 
follow those of the later scripture... 'The 
killing and eating of the bovine species, 
intercourse with the husband’s vountrer 

m O 

brother for an issue. marrvinu eirls of a 
different caste had the sanction of 
Vedic society as institutions quite legiti- 
mate and moral. Kven in the older 
Upanishads we find the practice of beef- 
eating. Docs any sect following the Veda 
sanction these customs now? No, the 
tide of evolution is stronger than most 
of ns ‘imagine. 



Ml’CU friction and retardation of pro 
gress consequent on bigotry and dis- 
harmony of sects would disappear if this 
were morcgcnerally understood. Human- 
ly speaking there is no ertd to progress. 

We can never learn too much. Mow 

* 

silly then is the assumption of superior- 
ity and the attempt to fit one coat to 

cverv bodv ! 

*0 m 



THERE are many more evidences. One 
of the strongest of them is very curious 
too. There are some who regard the 
liter scriptures — even the Upanishads— 
as.inferior_t;o_the Veda in authority. He- 
duse they are later. All perfection 
Iwving been reached in the Veda. But 
tfce queerer t part of it is that they practi- 
tfily a conform to the teachings of the 
liter scriptures in certain matters which 
vmt imdirect opposition to those of the 
’Veda. 



W !•: confess we are not a little surpris- 
ed to see our contemporary of the Mysore 
Herald taking up the role of grand- 
mother to Mr. Justice Ramachancha T ver 
of Mysore, on his resolution to spend the 
remainder of his life as a Sarinvasin. In 

V 

inducing him to give up his laudable aim 
which, our contemporary is ph a ;ed to 
characterize as “selfishness”* and -griev- 
ous error, 1 ’ he falls foul of the Sanuyasin 
body as a whole and remarks : — 

“Wc do not admire Mr. Ramacliandra 




!:):>! 



n v i m: wav 



I vor’s resolution to become a practical 

Sunnvasin. We have enough ami to 

< ■ . . . . 
spare Midi Siitmyustns in India. Thoir 

life is a I»lc ol M.Ti>hness, Thev arc fur 



tlid 



r own sa! \ aiion. 



Indeed! ilow 



many •practic::}’-— hv which we mean. 

real and true — Snnnvnsins arc there now 

♦ 

m India who had boon k.nnachandia 

Ivors before tb-\* renounced the world? 

Ur win* would India be what site is to- 
♦ 

flay — iallcn /font the high pedestal site 
once occupied and looking up to foreign - 
ers to anno and revive her even - in 
matters ui" religion. whose mother site is 
acknowledged on all hands to be? 

V> 



* ^ 



IM»1A was ••real when the Sakva 

’ ® * * 

Prince rciipituced, when kind's and house- 
holders after fifty used to throw off their 

harness of world Iv activitv and take to 

* * 

the third and the fourth Ashrantas. 

Hut how many Hindus now care or dare 
« 

to do so? To hide their ..weakness 

* 

instead, they re: ort to all sorts of sophist- 
ries, and denounce the higher life in the 
most absurd ami shameful terms; un- 
becoming of 'a Hindu. 



ICVKN in our own bays one ‘practical’ 
Sannyasin at least, has succeeded in 
partially Indianising (or .spiritualising) 
the thoughts of the materialistic West 
by his life and teachings. Hut of what 
avail is the service of one or tu o or a few 
when there is so much to do? Of course 
when one does not care for a work one 
can spare as maiiyTrom it as one pleases. 



Mt&’KV can procure a better judge’ 
and Efie Itkesaiiti ive can spare as many 
of them as are wanted without the world 
coining to & standstill hut can true 



M 

S.mnvasins be* manufactured bv the 
* • 

agencies of money, learning, intellect and 
superior knowledge even? 



A prince oidv, and not a* beggar, can 

i - o r* T 

renounce, who has drunk deep the cup 
of woridly enjoyments and is disgusted 
with its transient character. And that 
is given to the verv few and the far bet- 

*> i 

ween, as Uamn IVasad sang: “One or two 

kites »m)v in a million succeed to cut off 

# 

their si rings”. * 

Our contemporary, in his bewilderment 
advises the Mvsore Government to 

w 

immediately offer Mr. Justice Rama- 
ehmidra Iyer the post of the chief judge 
which is going to be vacant and ask$ him 
if he would stay t»n under that condition. 

It reminds us of^he advice always given 

^ » 

bv grand mothers to parents when a son 
• •» • ; 1 

seems inclined towards Sail nyas, — tgO 
marry him without delay ! . 

Till: charge of selfishness laid at the 
door of Mr. Iyer rebounds on the head 
of our contemporary. Does he not dis- 
play astounding selfishness 'in ignoring 
the higher good accruing from a true 
Saimvasin to mankind and the world in 

r 

general, for the consideration of a “groat 
loss” to his province? But one always 
sees a mote in another’s eye when there 
is a bedih in one’s own. 



Swami Vivekananda has gfeneover to 
DaccaXEasL Bengal) on invitation, where 
after visiting some holy places*, he is 
expected to deliver some. lectures*. 

* I it tli U con nexfon wc wouM reajpcctfully iuvfte the 
attention o£ our cuutcmiH>r*\ry to pnjyo id «f ««r 
lefcrttary number to nvoM repetition wlinr tv.* 
have to jMiim out uimut the of die ?5;iQHyftsfTi. 
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•SKI K A .M A K K ISI I N AS TKACII I NON 



Kami n i kancii.wa— — m 



NitvanaRda asked Sri Chaitanva: — 

“Why do not all' my teachings <>f 
Divine Love produce any tangible results 



on the minds of men?” Sri Chaitanya 
replied “Because of their association 
with women (hey cannot retain the higher 
teachings. Listen Brother Nilyananda, 
there is no salvation fur the worldly- 
minded." 



Is it Mdyd (*u*n) or M?v? (as) (woman) 
which has devoured everything? 



WORLD-bo md souls cannot resist the 
temptation o woman and wealth and 
direct their minds to God even if thev 

0 

suffer a thousand humiliations fur their 
sake. 



flirtings and tricks of women In - which 

9 

men. Dressing' himself 
like a woman he played lu:r tactics of 
side-long looks and various other gestures 
of enticement, when she is in the act of 
feeding her husband. The husband can- 
not eat any more, but the wife will nut 
listen. “Have that .way4w//, mv dear, trv 

9 1 ' c 

at least this /////»/, 

you, would, ! daresay, 
like the other thing prepared by mu," &c\, 

pulling her s<h i .on now this wav 

* 

and again another. % and by she 
comes out with her wishes : ‘The wife 
of the eldest son of our neighbours, the 
Brahmans, has had such a nice necklace 
of gold presented toiler only the other 
day. If I had. such ail one for mvseif,’* 

0 ' 

and so on and so forth. 



A ripe mango can be offered to the 
gods and used for all holy purposes, but 
if it is peeked by a crow it comes to no 
use at all,— it cannot be dedicated as an 
offering to the gods or to the Brahmans, 
nor should it be taken by one’s own self. 
Boys and young men of pure minds 
should be soeght early for leading them 

to the path o religion bdfore^vorld l iness 
enters much into them. It is dif- 
ficult to lead them God ward Jf they have 
on<S been. indicated with the wine of 
Woes an and worlcHiness. 

S&ATETDfts Sri Ramakrishna used to 
caricature with great brightness and 
•ft® tne various little ways* coquetries, 



I once through intense vainly am 
(renunciation) one attains to God, then 
the inordinate attachment to lust and 
consequently to woman falls off, then 
also there is no danger from his own 
wife. If there are two magnets ; »t un- 
equal distance from a piece of iron, which 

will draw it with astrongcr force? Certain- 
ly the larger one. Verily, God is the 
larger magnet, what can the smaller mag- 

t> 

net, woman do against the other ? 



A holy man used to look at a ch.mde- 
iier prism and smile. The reason T his 
so doing was that he used to sec v.uious 
colours through the prism,— red, yellow, 

violet &c., and as all these colours are 

» — 

false, so he knew the work! to be. 



m>i 



A MUKTJXCi WITH A SAbllU 



o>i 



A MKKTING WITH A SADHtl 




T was quite natural Unit everybody should 
be attraceii towards him, I thought, 

when I saw the J\iramham$a linha, of whom 

I had heard so much the last two or three days. 

What struck 11: ; most at first sight was t'.ie 

boyish tendern ;ss of look, the softness of 

complexion of a. child, the delicate loius-like 

hands and feet of this man of forty winters. 

* 

His large eyes loathed one in a fountain of 
purity, the light from them was so penetrating 

t 

and full, the embodiment of frankness and 
innocence. Possibly tlu; effect was heightened 
by Ids broad forehead, an exceedingly .well- 
shaped mouth and a strange expression in 

the nostrils, It was hard to fancy an 

• 1 • <• 

improvement of the features, expression, or 
voice of the man— they were all so sweet 
and soothing. One wondered how flesh and 
blood could be so beautifully enfigured and 
expressed.. Bid one needed not to wait long 
before this mar. to find the real reason .out 
It was the mag c light of spirituality back of 
the -mini - that transformed everything it 
touched into life, beauty, grace and gentle- 
ness. 

I was too engrossed in these thoughts to 
listen to the earnest talk in whispers of a 
group of acquaintances and friends by my side 

who had evidently been spoken to by the 
SaaShu. Presently one of them a judicial 
officer of high rank, said, “We see now, how 
hard is Moksha to attain. Our next question 
is, tyvhftt work Is the best preparation for 
rising to that plane of non-action which 
precedes Moksha ?’ 

‘Work, which involves n complete self- 
renUnciation,” was the reply in clear sweet 
accents, which carried conviction with them. 
“i*r the majority of Mumukshis this sort 



of work is impossible in the life of a house- 
holder. 'Pile householders self is multiple^ 
Is very relation and possession constitute a 
self to him. He mav sacrifice his own self 
in a certain act, but there is the consideration 
for his other selves, wife, children, relatives, 
possessions and so on, which he can hardly 
brush aside and rise to the occasion”. 

“With the decline of spirituality in the laud 
and the institution of Vannprastha obsoles- 
cent, very few only can give up home and its 
ties and work with any degree of self-renun- 
eintion. How is this .state of things to be 
remedied ?” — was the next question, 

Then-the lightning flashed and the thunder 
roared. The calm, soft and sweet expression 
on the face of the Sndhu changed into one 
of intense fire and earnestness,, almost that 
of agony. He said: — 

“Do you know who is responsible for the 
decline of spirituality in this motherland of 
spirituality? It is you, who are proud of 
your high castes, your education, your felici- 
tous circumstances. In the vanity of your 
birth, and the intoxication of your education 
and position, you have sapped the founda- 
tion of your society, you have sucked the 
marrow of the backbone nearly dry which 
supports you. How can your society have 
spirituality when the stream of its life is 
scarcely sufficient to flow? Ttimogiwa is 
death, Rajas life, and Satoa spirituality. How 



can you expect the manifestation of Satpfi 
while the land is covered with Tamos} 
Transform this Tamas energy Into Rajas 
and then only, and not till then, would ‘here 
be conditions made for the prevalence of 
Satnt k 'Hie beautiful lotus blooms in the 
blue ether on the surface of the water. Do 
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yon not know it derives its life from the 
putrid mud underneath? In the same man- 
ner the roots of the divine flower of spiritual- 
ity lie in the virile, energetic, bursting life of 
a nation. Is that tremendous will effecting 
complete self-control and transforming a 
man into a got:, is that all overcoming one- 
potntedness of the Antahkarami, mcrgiii: 
in tlie bliss of the Absolute in realisation 
after successfully rending the veil of J/riw, 
possible to evolve from a famished brain and 
inert heart? And what brain and what 
heart can you expect your nation to possess 

9 

whose stomach is a helpless prey to chronic 
famine? It is a wonder of wonders ami 

only shows the unspeakable and indefinable 

# 

power of Mttyti that you cannot apply the 
moral of the story of the quarrel of the*, dif- 
ferent membeis of the body to your own 
case and help yourself out of this difficulty. 
Agriculture ami the other indigenous indus- 
tries of the ecu i try which produce vi (Anna: 
food) are fast (lying out, for the. very sufficient 
reason that out own ante-deluvian methods 
of doing them cannot compete with and 
hold their own before the advanced and 

scientific methods of foreign countries. And 
what . has been the result? str (Anna) is 
being produced less and less, and even what 

is produced cannot be kept in the country, 
for our buying power has dwindled into 
almost nothin).!; in comparison with that of 
other countries This «?f (Anna) question 
is telling upon the whole people, but its 
sevetest blow falls upon our agricultural 
andttindustrial population which forms the 
foundation of the national superstructure and 
Ihs-lfadcbone of the social -organism, It is 
theypfwho are fust levelled down at the touch 
'oC‘»Cai3:.C t tyfi tv 5 1 is they who fall helpless victims 
to tSe ravages of diseases following in the 
wakeii ofifumme. How could there be an 
upliwtvidfOifar bn and heart powers to their 
higHMt (Which s another name for spirituality) 
wiilRll^SfOffiacb of the country empty and 



backbone uwrrowlcvi? W3W1 TOfSW.l 

*m‘ tf sbynj 

[Verily man is formed of the essence of «*/#//<!. 

.tuna surely, is of beings the eldest \ thence 

b 

it is called the medicament of all. — Taitt . 

9 

{[/•it. AntinJaval/i.} Listen to the Srutt\ 
Anna is tin? life of nun. The .7 //^/-producers 
therefore are the life of the nation. Mow 
could a nation be great in any way —and far 
less in spirituality*— when its life — its „ Inna - 
producers — is in such a low ebb? 

Indeed in famine relief camps and in the 
thick of severest privation you will find very 
few members of the higher castes. I low is 
that? because tlie higher castes having 
education and enlightenment have been able 
to move with the times and adapt themselves 
successfully to the changed conditions. The 
lower castes having no education have not 
been able to do this. Now if you analyse 
the situation, you will see the lower castes 
have all along been kept down and deprived 
of education by the higher castes. Many of 
you will perhaps say that only Vedic educa- 
tion has been refused to them, nothing else, 
lint that is only in writing, not in practice. 
The tree is known by its fruits. Why are the 
lower castes uneducated as a rule if thev had 
the same advantages of enlightenment as the 
higher ones ? It is no argument to say that 
they did not care to take advantage of 
education — they did not care to learn. It was 
the duty of the higher castes to make them 
learn. No, the truth is the other way. They 
have been trampled down and kept jealously 
away from the taste of knowledge and power 
as all subject races are kept by their con- 
querors. It is your shortsighted tyranny, 
members of the higher castes, that has 
brought the country into its present pass. 
There is yet time. You can yet make amends 
for it. You can gain your individual JfaAs/At 
as well as raise your motherland to her for- 
mer position— yea,- make her greater and 
nobler, — by tire renunciation of your little 
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sehvs. ( live nn vom home* :md comforts, 
so nt:* of yon, higher o;istr people, sacrifice 
some of vnur hest lives in lisjuin*' this demon 

# * n 

that your past Karma towards the lower castes 
lias brought itro heiiv'. You sir, a great 

1^ • * 7 l 1 

judicial < and leader of your society, 

* 

it behoves men of yoitr standing and under- 
standing to give up, and take the beggar's 
bowl ami work self-lesslv, work without the 

d 1 

object of gain, work unimpeded by any 
putrid idea of duty, for the salvation of your 
country and your own freedom. Educate 
the masses, restore them tlieir lost industries, 
aye, and give them many mote, help them 

I 

stand on their feet once again and yon will 
see new life come to the dried bones of your 
motherland. And with the advent of life, 
you will see the tree of spirituality sprout v on 



this soil once more, and grow and bloom 
and fill the whole world with its sweetness 

as it has never done before. But tinttl some 

% 

of vou, men of true education and character.. 

* . 1 

who have made their mark in the world, do 
not care to be Kish is, do not give up and 
become homeless beggars, do not in this 
wise come to the rescue of the spirituality of 
your land, there is no hope of Dharma , 
Art ha, Kama and Moksha in poor Bharata- 
him mi r 

The teacher slopped and before theassem* 

bly had recovered its bated breath, he took 

• % . 

leave and retired. I shall not try to describe 
the effect which he produced upon us. And 
I do not know if I shall meet him again. 

A Servant of thr Sadiiub 



WHERE ALL RELIGIONS MEET 



« KOM the oast as from the west, from 
“ the busy town as from the quieter 
count tv there comes the crv. “Wanted 
jicrfect happiness.” How to attain that 
immortal stage which the sages of yore 

called Para in bn and a is the craving of 
each and every soul. To supply that 
want different religions were- evolved. 
Different methods were found out by' 
people of different taste aiid-eolturc. It 
is therefore that though the different 
religious systems differ in tit eir respective 
metMbds, though the philosophy of one 
relig on appears weaker than that of 
anotXer, yet all have the same goat in 
view They' are like different radii from 
the «Kme*centre. The goal is Eternal 
Blis$i Every work in this world is done 
with the motive of attaining happiness. 



Students pore over their books and men 
drudge at the desk, only to- attain com- 
fort in after-life. Tile workman toils all 
day long, the soldier fights his bloody 
battles, with one and one object alone, 
namely, to be happy. Imagine the 
exultation of the Duke of Wellin ton 
after the grand victory oft Waterloo. 

Happiness may be attained in van 
ways. A Napoleon would be happy 
after he lias conquered the whole of the 
world An Edison would be satisfied if 
he has worked miracles in the domain of 
science. A Rudyard Kipling would be 

glad If his verses are sung in the barracks 
of all nations. A Tantia will not rest 
until he lias accomplished asgreat daeof- 
ty and frustrated all attempts of the 
police to arrest him, A poor workman 
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would be c:uilc satisfied if he/ gets eight 
annas, ius lead of lour annas, at the end 



of the clay, lid ! a Yogi, a seeker after 

Truth, will never rest until he sees iho 
Most High, until he gets Paramdnanda . 
No doubt there is always happiness after 
success, blit the duration of that happi- 



ness is short. Napoleon might have 
been.happy immediately after a victory, 
but certainly that did not last* forever. 
Identical is the case with all worldlv 
desires and the happiness attained by 
their fulfilment. None is evcr-lasling. 
It is a fact, and no one can gainsay this. 

Wherever there is a desire, there is anx- 
iety, and where there is anxiety, huppi- 
uess.cannot exist. Let all dcsircswccasc 
and happiness will come of itself. We 
vainly seek for Ananda in the outer 
world, for it is witliin us that true happi- 
ness can be found. The fountain of 
happiuess always exists there, but these 
desires cover it over. Let us remove the 
shroud and Paramdnanda will show it- 
self in its glory. We should not bother 
oUr heads about the philosophies and 
theories of different religious. Let us 
begin to work at once in the right 
direction. VVe will come to know by 
and by what is most needed to satisfy 
our spiritual cravings. Let us act up to 
what we now know to be right and \vc 
shall know later on whut more is to be 
dooe. A person, who at night in a dark 
juflgleMvants the whole of it to be lighted 
upJto show him the right path, can never 
reash his goal. Let him first walk the 
shoat distance that he cab clearly see 
befert him with the light of his lantern, 
and themext little bit of the path will be 
illlKliued in due course. Following this 
me bod he can travel along the whole 



path and roach bis destination safe. 

Wc foolishly want the whole path to bo 

lighted up at once, all the intricacies of 

religion made clour to us at a bivath,* We 

wish to know all that the sagos have 

known after ages of research and ex- 

pcrien.ee, before we take a single 

step forward in practical religion. We 

want to have the theories of Tavlor and 

* 

Leibnitz explained to us before entering 
upon the study of Elementary Mathemat- 
ics. Hut this cannot hr done W miKfr 



begin a regular study of the subject before 
"u can hope to grasp* its more advanced 
theories, the best way to proceed is to 
bring into action those virtues upon which 
the verdict “Essential” is passed by each 
and every religion. All these virtues when 
combined together make up what wc call 
Purity. Purity should be the watch- 
word of every seeker after truth. “Blessed 
arc the pure in heart for they shall sec 
God,” says Lord Christ. Our thoughts and 
deeds must be pure. But deeds being 
the outcome of thoughts, wc should 
first watch our thoughts* When thoughts 
ripen they are turned into actions, and 
actions make the character. To possess 
pure thoughts we should have pure 
surroundings, and pure food and drinks. 
Surroundings have a great influence up- 
on the human mind. Go to the top of 

4 

a high mountain overlooking the beauti- 
ful scenery of the valleys around, and 
you will find your mind elevated. Look 
at the vast-expanse of- these a and you 
will feel your miiid expanded. Visit a 
tavern or attend a nautch and you will 
find your mind much lowered In moral- 
ity. These arc the experiences of nearly 



every person* 



Company, which also falls under 
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surroundings. has a great influence. If 
your company is good and high in 
spirituality, you \y i > l he raised too. If 
your companions arc degraded, they 
may bring you down to their own 



level. Always choose a companion who 

is hotter than yourself in morals, a 

* ' 

man ol stronger wid, and you will feel 
his elevating influence. Great men have 
always a magnetising effect upon those 
who come into contact with them. Those 
who have come in contact with saints 
know tin’s very well. The reason of 
this is not far to seek. Will power may 
be compared to electricity. Men com- 
ing near the saints arc affected by their 
will power by induction. Great men arc 
like great reservoirs of energy, go to 

O O* • • O 

them and you will get some. They are 
suns of morality ami spirituality, be near 
them and you will receive some warmth. 
Come in close contact with them, and 
you will be more and more attracted by 
them, and finally become like them. 

On the other hand, when yon mix 
with morally low persons, you are sure to 
lose what you already possess of 
spirituality. It is for this reason that 
sages have spoken so highly of “ Sat - 
sa/iga" or company of saints. By living 
in the midst of saints, a desire may spring 
in' our minds to be like them, to get 
JfokSha, liberty. 

Wlien one has a strong desire for 
Moksha one enquires about it from sages ; 
-aiitHtlilheway ad visedj tries hard to attain 
it, aucfifinally gets it. "Knock and it shall 
be opened." Try and you will get it ; 
searclwand you will find Bliss within you. 
It is really a fatal error to suppose that it 
will cauciof itself without any exertion 
on ounpart This is fatalism pure and 



simple and is only a plea for idleness. \Yc 
must work and work till wc achieve the 

i 

end. “Arise! Awake! and stop got till 
the goal is reached,” says the Upanishacl. 

The influence of food and drink is 
not little upon the human mind. Take 
one kind of food and you will feel S<i(vie % 
take another kind and the Tamogutia will 
prevail in yon. Of the large variety of 
food, it is very difficult to determine ex- 
actly the properties of each. But general- 
ly speaking it may be said that vege- 
table food tends to produce rest and 
peace of mind while meat has a opposite 

tendency. 'There may be some advan- 

* * 

tages of meat eating considered from the 

o o 

physical point of view but it. doe's never 
help a man on to the path of spirituality. 
So much, is certain that simple or plain 
food is the best. Where there is much 
luxury Rajas and Tam. 'is predominate. 

More marked rs the influence of drinks* 
Let a man take a strong stimulating 
drink and you at once see tile change* 
One who drinks alcoholic liquors loses 
self- possession completely and turns into 
something quite different from himself. 

There is another agency which in 
jxjten t for. good or evil— -the book?; we 

read. All civilized Government* prohibit 

tlic publication of obscene books, yet 
much rubbish is allowed to xcefthe light 
of day. There arc many books which 

contain, nothing elevating. These and 

. 1 

all works which deal with the dark sSUtf 
of-hiunanily, should be despised by tltt) 
young. 

What religion is there which docs not 
preach the above tenets? All l*hV c.ig 
agree that purity offife it theone t! i ?g 
needful. 1 1 is here that all ot them meet* 

Bawa Budji sing. 
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ARA’S mother soon died of a broken 



heart sifter her departure. Her 
])Oor brother bore the popular oppro- 
brium as well as he could, but the dav of 
his reckoning was near. On tlic second 
year after his cowardly assault on Thru, 
the Guru’s nephew lay on his death-bed 
struck by palsy. He had written letter 
after letter to Tara’s brother to come and 
him once, but the latter was obdurate. 
At last one day he made his people 
carry him on a hammock to Tara's 
brother’s house. He said he had a dis- 
closure to make without doing which he 
could not die, and sent word to all the 
principal people around to conic there 
that evening. Then in that assembly lie 
recounted all that he felt and did towards 
Tara, how she was pure as the Spirit and 
how he got up and spread the false story 
about her, which cost her and her people 
flo much* He was there to crave the 
mercy of Turk’s brother and of all his 
neighbours, whoseminds he had poisoned. 

Vamatk did of course hear the story 
offf&ra’s sh 



and sudden disappear- 
from home, which people naturally 
SKftlbtiied to the action of the conscious- 



otguilt brought home. But she was 
tooBli^Iesinterested in lur to make any 
luwcueivqu iri es. She also heard in due 
tilkMblAlfe confession of Taras tradneer 
w!W®r6fi*biysthe same indifference as 

to the accounts of Silavati’s 
fact she knew more about 




Sii:\ than Ijira. b cause the fnrmcr -nro- 

4 

vided more (bin l for criticism. S i 1 a v a t i 

of cuurse knew nothing about Taia latc-r 

l> 

to her widowhood and nothin'- at ail 

» ■ 

about Mamma. 

.Accompanied by many a devoted and 
earnest disciple, and' invited to, and 
sought for by people of various parts of 
tlic country, Mataji at last arrived in t lie 
city of her birth. Her disciples put- her 
up in a palatial building in the central 
part of the city and all the well-to-do 
and educated people flocked to see her 
every day. Very few were there who 
did not learn to adore her and none who 
did not respect. Her power was irresist- 
ible, lor she taught not words, but gave 
life and spirit. The matted hair hang- 
ing down like so many fat snakes from 
her head, her lotus complexion radiant 
with spiritual light, the small ash- 
besmeared forehead with the sweetest 
face and large deer-eyes pouring forth 
nectar, with an occasional weird look 
that penetrated one through and through, 
her vast mental culture and catholicity 
of heart, and above all the vivid feeling 
of loving support and protection which 
one seemed to unconsciously receive 
from her while in her presence — drew all 
hearts to her whether they were spiritual- 
ly inclined or not. One mysteiicivs thing 
about her. was that her chela never came 
out to the public ever since he came 
there, and that was the subject about 
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which the pimuhu' curiosity was fast 

. . ' l 

nearing its )n rsi ing point. '■ 

A lortnigh'. passed but no one could 
suspect her i ientiiv; one great reason 
of liiis was that none of her near 
neighbours had come to see her. Silii- 
vati and her immediate circle of friends, 
though burning to see her, did not come 
till tile last, when the popular report had 
confirmed nothin'' but the ideal Yoiri/ti 
about her. 



At last Siiavati did come onealternoon 
with a part)' of ladies and gentlemen. 
There was a ion * and interesting talk on 
several subjects — mostly pertaining to 
Social Kefonu and the imsal istaclorv 
suit us of woman in the Hindu Sociit \- — 
MiitftjTs opinions about which dill dot 
quite to the hearts of her re- 

former audience, hut which they could 
not dislike owing to their being present- 
ed most rational])' from quite a new' and 
unique standpoint. At nightfall, as 
the part)' was about to leave, Silkvaii 
said in Hindi — in which language Matiiji 
used to hold conversation generally — 
that a look in Mutaji’s eyes reminded 
her strangely of a schoolfellow — but they 
were so unlike in other respects. It was 
merely a fancy.. And she laughed. 

A few seconds later as site stood up 
to go away Matiiji said to her in the 
I oca Uve macular, “Silavati, you stay lie re 
alonJa little longer,” staYtlingJ all the 
j>eople there. 

SHttvaUTelt like-oue si>«|}«boumi_and. 

4 

withAn effortpisked her companions to 
leavefher there alone, as Matiiji desired. 

Wien they had all left Si I a asked : 
Mktaji, who arc you ?” 

\®u wtllllcnow that presently. But 
o ystu kitowrv, JiSt has become of your. 



first son Kama ?” 

Silavati was perfectly confused. She 

cried in an agony : “No. But what is 

that to von. How do vou know about 

* + 

him. Where is he?” Miufiji pulled out 

a piece of glass from underneath the 

cushion on which she sat and held it 

towards Silii. “Si la,” said she, in a 

voice the soft melody of which vibrated 

in even- nerve-fibre of Silitvali with 

# 

clectiic force — “Silk, look at this glass 
and see what vou were and what you 
arc.” Silii nervously caught hold of the 
glass and looked in while Matiiji went 
on, “Look and see how pure and satvic 
von were as a girl, and as the true wife 
of your first husband. But look at the 
picture of what you have become since. 
Look ho.v the venom of inconstancy, 
of sensuality, voluptuousness, free love, 
and flirtation which you hide under the 
cloak of ‘female liberty* and ‘emaucipa* 
tion of women’ have blackened you. 
Directly you proved untrue to the memo- 
ry of your first husband anti took a 

T 

second, the wholesome control overyour 
appetite was removed. Your life be- 
came one of sense enjoyment under 
Cover of respectability. Look what a 
drag-back you have given yourself to- 
wards animality by letting your appetite 
prevail over the acutcstand most right- 
eous feeling of your own son. Think 
what responsibility you have Incurred, 
to what degradation you have dragged 
yoursclfr-if—that boy has — committed 
suicide. Look at the mass of Tamoiruua 

o 

ih ut clusters around your once pure 
mind” Silk looked v on as one stupefied, 
for she saw everj'lhing vividly in the 
glass that Matiiji said. She saw her- 
self as a girl and the loyal wife of her 
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first husband, as pure, bright and holy, 

a soft and refreshing light playing around 

her head and sweet odour emanating 
from her breath. - The last picture was 

that of a bbertine, with sensuonsness 

stamped on the 'eyes and face. A hind 

of dark, unwholesome and repulsive 

emanation made its wav from around 

* 

her head and person and her breath was 
foul and nauseous. She also saw that 
the second picture stood on a rung of 
a long. ladder far far below the first, and 
it strong iron chain was fastened to her 
neck which was pulling her still further 
down all the time towards the bottom 
which was lost in darkness. She could 
not resist hating the lower picture her- 
self. As she was going to say some- 
thing, Miithji resumed : “Now sec and 
look at ’Mama tit, how low she was as a girl 
and where she has risen by her constancy, 
self-denial and devotion. You can clearly 

see the tierce looking arrows that 

# 

surrounded her as a girl — they arc past 
Kannas which cost the lives of her 
children. See the dark and umvholc- 
some emanation which surrounded her 
as a girl has cleared away :.«yu! is re- 
placed by the sweet Satric auras. Look 
also at the silk thread which is drawing 
her up from the invisible above.” Silii 
gazed with awe at the four pictures, 
whlljghcr higher nature scorched her 
hearTWith penitence. She did not speak 
itTI MMiiji took the glass away from her’ 
and put it back in its place. “Have 
trtcrcsupon me” said Silii, and clasped 

MfiSKt feet. 

home now ” said Miitaji to her, 
freeusrslver feet from her grasp, with 
kiftUfKSHiaU'i love pouring out from her 
cyes^RuittrC( me back to-morrow morn- 



ing with Mamatii and her daughter” 

. i n 

"Hut l saw iiv the glass that all her 
children are dead,” rejoined Silii. 

“Yes*’, sail! Mataji.' "All her own' 

» 

children are dead. -I -meant- Kamalii, the 
daughter of her brother-in-law whom 
she has nd(«>tcd.” 



Kul v neJJ morning Sila’s brougham 

* * « ’ 

Could be seen waiting long at the 

• » D 

road side be MamatiYs home. Thev 

* * 

could hanllv know each other in the 



beginning, but when Sila amid sobs and 

9 

tears, had in a private room t<fld Mamatii 
everything about her. . experience with 
Matiiji, and her orders to her, the}* had 
a good cry together, after which both felt 
greatly relieved. Mamatii had 'dready 
hoard of Matiiji, but did not till then find 
an opportunity of paying her a visit. 
She made Silii ea t something and then 

o 

the three, accompanied by a brother of 
Kamalii, got on Silii’s carriage and came- 
straight to Miitiiji’s place. 

When they came up to the entrance 
of "the hall at one end of which was 



Miitiiji’s A Sana, they found her chela 
.sitting close by her on the ground. One 
second more anil Silii made a frantic 



dart at him, while Mamatii approaching 
Miiliiji cried out : — “Is it you, Tiirii ?” 
That made Sila turn back and look upon 
Mataji though she did not relinquish her 

hold on her son, and made her cry out too, 
“What a surprise is this-!” 

Poor Knmala and her brother were, 
stupefied visitors ol this strange spectacle. 

Once more the sweet, calm and irresist- 
ible voice of Mataji spread its melody: — 

“Here Mamata, i have cut and polish- 
ed this jewel with my own hands for 
you,- as you have done the same with 
Knmala for me and Sila. Now IC.unu, 
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it is my pleasure that you should ho unit- 
ed with Kamala to sot the Example of the 

ideal Grifias/fia in the present times of 
transition and chnm'c — 

"Blessed Mother! Am I to he 
condemned to the prison/’— interrupted 
Rama, with a voice quivering with emo- 
tion “which even J ii'dii-M uktas stand in 
dread of?” 

“It will not be a prison for you, my 
worthy son, "said Mataji firmly, "v on have 
crossed beyond the region of fear. So 
work out vour Karma/’ 

% 

“And now Mamata, don’t worn* vonr 

• • 

mind about the niceties of Kit la and 
Ac/tara &c. Both of von are Brahmans, 

• F 

that is enough. Kama and Kamala arc- 
tied to each other by Karma from a long 



past. So di aft you interfere with Karma’s 

laws and retard vour own advance- 

# 

menl.” 

What followed is easily told. Kama 

and Kamala were married on the first 

auspicous day the next marriage season. 

and Mamata came, to live with them,. in. 

tlie home of Kama's father. Sila went 

awav with her two little children in a 
# 

small village home purchased by her 
second husband and lived there a life of 
strict Brahma chary a under the guidance 
of Mataji. Rama looked after tile 

properties of his two fathers — which was 
considerable,' — ami spent his. time in 
meditation, study, and doing the duty 
next to him as a Grihastha . 
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TAITTlUtYA U RAX IS HAD, with dm 

I commentaries of Suukuniclmrvn, 

Suresvimioharva and Sayuna, (Vidya- 

ranyn). Translated into English by A. 

d\faha<lc\'a Stutrl, ». A., Curator, (iovl.. 

Oriental Lilmirv, Mvsore. Book 11. 

* 1 * 

crown 8vo. IDOL 

Tho volmue under notice forms llio 
third part of Air. Maliadevn SustrRstviiuslu- 
tion of llio Talttiriyu Upuuislmd. Its 
purtiLular title is “Bralumtvidyn exjiound- 
ed.” It contains the greater portion of 
the Brolmrn or A i mi id aval I i, one of tlie 
hiostfiuportiufl, contributions in tho whole 
UpatOslmdic litemtore. There is hardly 
unysBnportnnf question of the Veduutu 
philosophy which is not discussed in this 
works ( bountifully arranged under appro- 



priate headings, by the translator) ami 
explained in their ch a met eristic porspuaci-* 
tv by three of the highest authorities of 
that philosophy. It is surprising even to 
ii professed admirer of these intellectual 
giants to notice with what clearness and 
thoroughness they |>ercetved nml solved 
many of the problem* centering round 
the system of the rigonron* monistic 
tho nglit — problem* which modem thinkers 
ure only just beginning to see. while only 

n few of them dure so much. ns handle them. 

Mr Alnlnideva^uatdLliim already earned 

the distinction of being one of Ule most 
painstaking, veracious, enable mid lucid 
translators of onr difficult snored l>ook» 
among contemporary Indian scholars, In 
the present work he litis surpassed him- 
self. We have been dcliglfted with his 
performance. 
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SWA.Ml VIVKKANANDA AT DACC A 






HIS famous man is now in our midst. 
Hr went, in for mi immersion at I lit* 
Latigalbatal glinton tin* occasion of the last 
Budhattami ; and returning to Dacca, 
delivered un interesting speech at. the 
Jugtiiitmih College premises on tin* even- 
ing of Saturday lust.- -t in* subject of li is 
discourse being, “What 1 have learnt/’ 

w 

Beginning with mi expression of his plea- 
sure lit the opportunity that his eoming 
to East Bengal has afforded him, that, inti- 

o 

unite knowledge of litis part of the coun- 
try which he hitherto lacked in spite 
of his wanderings over many civilized 
countries- fit the West ns well as liis grati- 
fication at the sight of majestic rivers, 
wide fert ile plains and picturesque villages 
in his own country of Bengal which he had 
not IttiU the good fori iiiic of witnessing for 
hituseif before, he referred to the fact. that, 
it is Immy years now that he has found 
Hinduism to be the only perfectly satis- 

w 

fyiltg religion in the world, lie therefore 
deplored the existence of widespread iu- 
differentism in respeet of religion ntiiong 
ills own countrymen professing such u 
Uitlaue cult, though he was very well 
tftvaie, nit he remarked, of the uniftivoii ruble 
nmtarmlistic conditions ‘in which they 
pvsnd tlieir lives, owing to the accession 
oESauropemi modes of thought hi their 
grewiOQatltry. He -also deplored the exisfc- 
encotnmOio country of certain reformers 
wHovwnUted to retonn tlieir religion or 
nith«r to turn it topsy-turvy with a view 
tofistn regeneration of the Hindu nation. 
1'liw NYaUe, of bourse, lie added, some 



f bought fill people among them, but them 

"ere al>.» people who followed other-4 
hlindlv or acted according to the Bengali 



saving. **’I he kite has flown uw.tv with 
» • 

Then there were others win) 



AO if ear. 



were mad after scientific, explanation of 

Hindu custom*, rites, etc., und who were 

always talking of electricity, magnetism, 

# 

ail* vibrations and that sort of thing ,* and 
who would perhaps some day deline, God 
Himself as a mass of vibrations ! 

In fact, the Swami was nothing, if not. 
smart. That, he could talk awnv whh the 

i 

greatest. fluency' was nu established fact. ; 
hut that, he was so groat a lium.mn-U ami 
so apt. in repartee was u new experience 
to many of his hearers 

As to w b it lie had learnt, being the sub- 

# 

jert of his lecture, ho pat forth in telling 
language the well-known essential condi- 
tions of progress in the path <>f spirituality 
which, he averred, was only to be foimil in 
Hiitditism, including idolatry , This idola- 
try, he defended with it!l the wit he could 
command, ridiculing people who it «1 any- 
thing to sitv against that phase t .f our 
uutiotutl religion. To utbiiii spirijuality, 
he observed, otie must lie disgusted with 
the world, c*|»ecialty with woman mid 
wealth ; he must then lie hurtling with u 
desire to see God— lie was careful to way 
that his God was not nature nor any kind- 
lar idea. But these were not ail, that 
is, disgust with die world «m| homing Je. 
sire for God were Hot i the «|s- 

votee intt«t s«n»k ami a\v|<ft a or 

.spiritual, guide who w*« ia l»e 
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lor. philosopher. friend nnd oujde. In 
-lun‘l II I'll \\:l~ ihl* si‘nr tjtfti noil tlH* spirit- 
util |'« atriii lo tin* 

under JHJiicr : ;nnl we :uv 'no! surprised 

tli ii erouds oi 1 >< *0 1 ill*, mo.-ulv viHiipi- men. 
arc flocking in D i mi IV »j- :i tl v i» m* «i u< i illumi- 



nation in regard U> the onu thing needful 
in our life. Tin* Swnmi mlvouul.es, ;h ho 
pruet-i-e*, celibacy ami many ol‘ his disci- 
ples urn fighrino shy of matrimony, with 
insults that we are at. present, nimble to 
1 o iv.' ee.-- 77 . t l Uu-' it (fu:*t;e. 



WOMAN IN ANCIKNT 



INDIA 



t f ‘nulin^ r, I from »>;? ) 



1 RAKKKIIA : She was versed in 

yoga uiul taught l»y Narada ilie 
intricacies of diplomacy ami war. (lilmguvata 
X. 62, and Harivnnsa chaps. 167 and 176). 

(10) SI 1 ’A : A learned poetess in the 

royal court of Bhoia. She put a riddle to the 
king and so pleased was he with it that he 
made her the handsome present of a lac of 
rupees. 

(11) YASHOVATI: She was efficient 
in the institutes of Hattatreya. It is stated in 
the Devi-Bhngavata(VI. 21 and 22 chaps.) llrat 
she initialed the king, by name, Kkahira, 
in certain mantras. 

(12) VISHAYA: On the authority of the 
Juimini IJharuta (Ashvamedhic, chap. 5ot!i) 
we know that she was an efficient writer. 

(13, 14) KUNTi and VIDULA t These 
ladies taught ilie ancient history and the 
dutijfc of the Kshatriya to their sops. (See 
v Ma! 1 Kl)h:irata, Udyog.i P. chaps. 131, 133 and 

136) 

( 1 5 ) CHUDALA: Herself a knower of 
BriUfhun site flight the supreme knowledge 
to tltt king Sliikhidl vaja her husband, as is 
deselibed in the Yogavashistha (Nirvana 
Pridftrana) 

(ip) DJEyAHUTI The mother of the 
Bhapivah Jvapila, to whom the sage dis- 
coursed on the knowledge of the Atman in 



the memorable chapter 33rd, 3rd sknndlin, 
of the Bhagv.-itn. 

^7) DRAUPADl: The heroine of the 
greatest epic of all times, the Muhubharala. 
I11 her forest abode site declared to Salya- 
bhama, one of Srr Krishna’s wives, with just 
pride *. “I used to keep the records of all the 
wealth, the income and the expenditure of 
the empire of the Pandavas. When the 
Pandavas used to remain absorbed in 
contemplation, I superintended the treasury 
of the kingdom as vast and inexhaustible as 
the ocean of Vanin* with its various gems. 
When Muhttruja Yudlnstlnru had his resi- 
dence in his capital, Indraprastha, there 
were one hundred thousand elephants and 
the same number of fiery horses. They be- 
longed to the bodyguard of my lord ; whenever 
he went out, I used to arrange their num- 
ber and order according to the occasion.* 
(Vana P. 233rd chap) 

In the~rest of tlie discourse. she enlipji titl- 
ed Satyabhama on the duties of the w : fc to 
her lord. 

(18) ANASUYA t She explained to no 
less a personage titan Sita (Rama’s wife) the 
duties of 4 he wife to her bnsband. She wjg 
a doer of. good to all creatures, not only a 
knower but a pracliser of virtue and religion, 
living a life of hard austerities and vows, The 
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lume simtsin‘< r (til. one who yx devoid of 
malice) she tuned hy ht*r own decals and 
sacrifices (Ramayana, Ayndhya K. 117 
sarga). 

(19) MAVAVATI : Slie was learned in 

A 

the Mantra Slnstras. h is described in tin* 
Hrahntavaivant'.a Rimma that she initiated 

her own husband in Mantra. 

(20) SITA : The must cherished ideal 

of Hindu womanhood, too well-ku »\vn lu 
need any description. Wc (jiiolc the elo- 
quent words of Swami Vivekananda on her 
from one of his Madras lectures, too templ- 
ing to be omitted here. “And what to speak 

ol Situ? You may exhaust the literature of 
* 

Hie world that is past, and I may assure you, 
will have to exhaust die literature of the 
world of the future, before finding another 
Situ. Sita is unique ; that character was once 
depicted, and once for all. Rainas have been, 
perhaps several, but Silas never. She is the 
very type of the Indian woman as she should 
be, for all the Indian ideals of a perfected 
woman have got around that one life of Sita, 
and "here she stands, these thousands of years 
commanding the worship of every man, woman, 
or child, throughout the length and breadd) of 
the land of Aryavarta. There site will always 
be, glorious Sita, purer than purity itself, ail 
patience and all suffering. Sbe who suffered 
that life of suffering without a murmur, site the 
ever chaste and ever pure wife, she tile ideal of 
the people, th ideal of the gods, the great 
Sita, our national god she must always re- 
main. And every one of us knows her too 
well to require much delineation. AH our 
mythorogy may vanish, oven our Vedas may 
depart and our Sanskrit language may vanish 
Tor evfe-, but as long as there will be five 
Hind unliving here, speaking tlie most vulgar 

the story of Sita be present. 
Sita has gone into the very 
Vttafe^osourcmee, She is in tire blood of 
every m t®fi ram and woman ; we are ail 
childr^lbflSltru Any attempt to modernise 




o.nr women. if it tries to t:\kc our women 
:iw;iy I'mm llnil ith-;d ut Situ, is ;i iVthm-. The* 
women of l ndu must grow and develop in 
tin* footprints of Sita, and that is dm qnlv 
way." 

(21) TARA: Tlw* intelligent wifi- of Pali ; 

she was very keen in discerning the subtle 
meanings ol things. She advised her hus- 
band to ho on friendly turns with hi:, brother 
anil when he did not listen to her wise words, 

she loresaw the inevitable ealamitv that 

✓ 

was going to take place and retired to her 
apartment with a broken heart. 

(22) SANDlld : A llrahmau lady who 

practised hard I'a/ms. T ruin the Mahabharitta 

we understand that she was versed in the 

Mantras, and attained Siddhis. When Sumaua 

struck with the higher .attainments of Sandhi 

approached and asked her about the means 

and works through winch she bad attained 

the spheres of the lJevus hy getting rid of all 

impurities, she said, “1 have reached this state 

neither by wearing the ochre robe of the 

Sannyasin or the bark of trees, nor by shaving 

the head or wearing mailed locks, but by 

serving my husband with whole heart and 

devotion. Then she described the dutiesof a 

% 

woman, in the Auusluisatia Purvu occurs her 
story told by Bhislnitti. 

(23) MANUOUARl : The consort of 

Havana. She was versed in the principles of 
ethics and politics and was devoted to her 
husband. Had the great Havana listc» a d to 
her wise counsel he would never have lost 
his vast empire and wealth, — the envy of the 
gods and men, and his wide circle of relations 
and sons numbering thousands imd lastly 
his own life in his war witli Hama. Her 
memorable words, to Havana before the out- 
break of war, sorrowful, yet kind and 
wise based on the universal principles of 
Karma are worth perusal. (Vide the war 
section, chap 1 1 3. Vaimiki Ramayan.i) 

( To be continued ) 

VlRAJANANDA. 




